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NOLO: MORTUUM 
X8TUMO.* 


BY T. 


EMORI ME ESSE NIHIL 


HODGKIN,. 


I. 

One wrote of old, ‘* The struggle of this dying 
Is all I dread: 

I shall not heed when men above me, sighing, 
Say, ‘ He is dead.’ 

Not in such words, oh Father of our Spirits, 
Speak we again: 

A fear, a hope each child of us inherits, 
Making them vain. 


It. 

Awful the hour, and shall be through the ages, 
That closeth Life ; 

With the worn Soul the weary Body wages 
Self-torturing strife. 

Till far, so far from loving eyes around them 
One journeyeth lone, 

And that close wedlock that for years hath bound 

them 

Ends witha groan. 


* “Dying I abhor: I care sothing about being 
dead.” Translated and adopted by Cicero, in his 
Tusculan Disputations, I. 8, from Epicharmua, the 
Sicilian comic poet. The circumstances of Cicero’s 
death are well known. Epicharmus died at the age 
of 95. Sir T Browne (Religio Medici) erroneously 
attributes the sentiment to Cesar. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 


- 


No. 12, 
The pale still Form, so late so dear a treasure, 
Its fate we know ; 


The Dust, the Worm, its depths of ruin measure 
Where it lies low. 


But the vast doubt wherewith our souls are shaken 
Outlasts the tomb ! 


“* Where, in what regions shall the Wanderer waken, 
Gazing on whom ?’’ 


1869. 


~~ 


It. 

Father ! I live or die, in this confiding, 
That thou art King; 

That each still Star above me owns thy guiding— 
Each wild bird’s wing. 


| That Nature feels Thee, great unseen Accorder 


Of all her wheels, 

That tokens manifest of thy mightier order 
Her strife reveals. 

And that without Thee not a wave is heaving 
Nor flake descends, 

That all the giant Powers of her conceiving 
Are thy Son’s friends. 


IV. 
Yet, I beseech Thee, send not these to light me 
Through the dark vale; 


They are so strong, so passionlessly mighty, 
And I so frail. 


No! let me gaze, not on some sea far reaching 
Nor star-sprent sky, 

But on a Face in which mine own, beseeching, 
May read reply. 

For more than Poets’ song or Painters’ seeing 
Of fiery Hell, 

Thrills me this dread of waking into Being 
Where no souls dwell. 


v. 

Such was my cry: hath not the mighty Maker 
Who gave me Christ, 

Hath he not granted me a sweet Awaker 
For the last tryst? 

Given a Son who left the peace unbroken 
That reigns above, 

That he might whisper God’s great name unspoken, 
The name of Love! 


vi. 
Have I not knownhim? Yes, and still am knowing, 
And more shall know ; 
Have not his sweet eyes guided all my going, 
Wept with my woe; 
Gleamed a bright dawn-hope when the clouds of 
sadness 
Made my soul dim, 
And looked their warning when an alien gladness 
Lured me from Him? 
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Vil. 
Lord, when I tread this valley of our dying, 
Sharp cliffs between, 
Where over all, one ghastly 
Fills the ravine, 
E’en then, thy kingly sceptre being o’er me, 
I will not fear, 
Thy crook, my Shepherd, dimly seen before me, 
My way shall clear. 
And when the grave must yield her prey down- 
stricken, 
When sleep is o'er, 
When the strange stirs of life begin to quicken 
This form once more, 
Oh Son of Man, if Thee and not another 
I here have known, 
If I may see Thee then, our First-born Brother, 
Upon thy throne, 
How stern soe’er, how terrible in brightness 
That dawn shall break, 
I shall be satisfied with Thy dear likeness 
When I awake. 
—Friends’ Quart.rly Examiner, 


Shadow lying 


—-—<9e—-—__—_— 


LOVING WORDS FROM LIFE, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 


Dear Christian Friends.—The importance | and talk about it, and make much of it, as if 


of the above words has lately come before my 
mind with great power, and { have been led 
to inquire whether, as Christians, we suf- 
ficiently estimate their force. They are several 
times quoted by our Saviour as being more 
binding on his followers than they were » unde Tr 
the old law. He amplifies and enlarges upon 
them, showing how the term “neighbor” was 
not to be restricted to a man’s friends, but, 
in the true character of Divine love, was to 


be extended to those whom we might even | 
The apostle Paul re-| 
fers to it as the very fulfilling of the whole 


consider our enemies. 


law. Now, dear friends, let us try to ascer- 
tain what this “loving our neighbor as our- 
selves” really means. I am convinced that, 
if we could only carry it out in the spirit in 
which Christ intended, we, as Christians, 
should have a power for good in the world, 
which as yet we know nothing of. We are 


apt to forget the fullness and strictness of 


Christ’s law, which in spirit far exceeded 
the old law. 


doing good to those who loved us, and were 
kind to us, the Saviour in his Sermon on the 
Mount tells us that in order to be the chil- 


curse us; we must do good to those who hate 
us; and pray for those who treat us with spite 
and persecution. O, friends! which of us can 
say that we keep this law? 
keep it not, we are not giving the true evi- 
dence that we are the children of God. 
Would it not be well if we more frequently 
applied this test—“ as thyself”’—in our daily 
dealings with our neighbors? Which of us 
would say an unkind thing concerning our- 


YDS’ 


For whereas comments upon | 
the old law taught only the importance of 


And yet, if we| 


| 
| 


|condemnation should we not 


el ves ? 
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And yet how: many unkind remarks 
are constantly escaping our lips in reference 
to others! Would we willingly say anything 


| of ourselves which would in any measure tend 


‘to lower us in the estimation of those around ? 


| And yet do we not often make slighting and 
|disparaging remarks about our neighbors! 


If we would honestly apply this test—*‘ as 
thyself” —before allowing curselves 


to give 
utterance to the rising thouglit, 


how much 
save ourselves! 


| How many a neighbor would be spared the 
sting of wounding words—words which we 





| as ourselves. 


can never recall, however long we may live 


| to Tegret them ! 


‘ As thyself.” How does David, drinking 
into the true spirit of a future dispensation, 
describe the perfect man? As one who “ ta- 
keth not up a reproach against his neighbor.’ 
Which of us would take up any reproach 
against ourselves, and go about with it, and 
spread it wherever we went? Not one of us 
—the thought is too monstrous. And yet 
how we catch up a reproach against another, 


it gave us pleasure instead of that real pain 
which it would give if we loved our neighbor 
1 remember being much struck 
with the meaning of this passage some years 


|ago, when a circumstance presented it to me 


|in a light in which I had not before seen 





| 





it. 
A Christian had got into a quarrel with one 


|of his neighbors, and in the heat of passion 


had allowed himself to say many things which, 
as a Christian, he never ought to have said. 
At length God led him to see that in giving 
way to unkind speaking he was failing in 
love to his neighbor, and with the straight- 
forward manliness which a true Christian will 
always exhibit, he expressed his regret that, 
unlike the perfect man of the Psalmist, he had 
‘taken up a reproach against his neighbor.” 
The practical application given to this pas- 
sage came to me with great force, and has 
often since checked the inclination to repeat 
or “take up” something to another's detri- 
ment. 

3ut let us consider Christ's law yet a little 
further. I have known Christians who seemed 
to think that if a man ceased to be classed 


| amongst their friends they were at liberty to 


say all the evil. they could of him without 
a . x 
dren of his Father we must bless them who} 


any breach of Christ’s law of neighborly love 
in so doing. But O, dear friends, look again 
at the Sermon on the Mount, and say if that 
be Christ’s teaching. Shall we say that be- 
cause we no longer call a man by the name 
of friend, we are therefore no longer called to 
the exercise of love towards him? God for- 
bid! Is not love the only redemptive — 
in the world ; and, as the author of Ecce Deus 
80 beautifully puts it, Does not love mean the 
cross, sacrifice, even death itself if need be? 
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Christ level us in the full meaning 
that, and shall not we love one another? 
Did Christ love us and die for us because we 
loved him? N; ay,but rather weonly love him be- 
cause he first loved us. O, if we had this love of 
God in our hearts, we should not “ bite and 
devour” one another! If the love of self 
were extinguished within us, our only desire 


of all 


would be to win souls to Christ; and we 
should never expect to do that by talking 


against them, 
they 


however much we might think 
Do you think, 
this winning souls to Christ means only by 
preaching, or house-to-house visitation? I 
tell you we are winning souls every day and 
hour of our lives; or else we are driving souls 
away. Take care, my Christian 
deepest love | urge you to take care, that 
you are not unthinkingly doing this latter. 
Reme mber of 


deserved our censure, 


friends, 


no amount fault finding, no 
amount of evil-speaking, however true we 
thought it was, EVER YET WON A SOUL TO 
Curist. But it has driven many a one away. 


May God save us from having the blood of 
such souls upon our conse iences ! 

My dear friends, whilst we live in this 
present world it must needs be, alas! that of 
fences come. But now I would earnestly say 
to each one—If thou hast by some device of 
Satan become offended by or with thy neigh- 
bor: if thou art not feeling true, earnest love 
for him; or if thou thinkest that he has de- 
spitetully used thee, then remember our dear 
Saviour’s precept, and PRAY FORHIM. Pray; 
pray on till thy heart is so filled with the 
love of God towards him, that thou art ready 
for any sacrifice for him; nay, if needs be, 
that thou wouldst give up thy very life, 
that would save his soul, This Christ-like 


love alone is worthy the name of love; all!) 
other or lesser form of love has still self 


clinging to it. 

If we are the true followers of Christ, our 
only anxiety will be to do good to others. 
In relation to our neighbors, the question 
will not be whether we can derive gratifica- 
tion from intercourse with them, but can we 
do them any good? Can we love them for 
God, and by the exercise of patient love and 
influence win them to Christ? There may be 
a great deal in them which is objectionable to 
us; but if we are Christians, we shall look be- 
yond this and see that which they may be- 
come. This is how Christ looked on us. He 
saw what his love might develop within us, 
and has not his long-suffering and patience 
towards us been infinite? And shall not we, 
who have had so much forgiven, love much? 
Christ has borne with our waywardness and 
shortcomings, and shall not we have forbear- 
ance one with another? We know not the 
secret struggle, the earnest wish there may 
have been to do right, even when outwardly’ 


| stifled ere it saw the light! 


if 
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we only see the wrong. hot perhaps many 
a time when the poor weak human heart has 
just been about to choose the good and tram- 
ple under foot the evil inclination, our want 
of patience, or our hasty nnkind word, has 
been the means of turning that struggling 
heart back to the evil. O, awful responsi- 
bility! How shall we account for the souls 
which we might have helped and yet have 
hindered? Think you that we shall ever re- 
gret having spoken too many kind words? 
ever regret having loved our neighbor too 
much? When the day comes that we can 
never r speak to them again, shall we then re- 
gret the loving, kindly, helpful, eympathizing 
words we may have ever said tothem? Will 
not our sorrow rather be, that we ever spoke 
an unkind or unloving word? When death 
comes, will it be a happy.reflection to know 
that some want of love on our part has added 
to the sorrow even of one of the /east of God’s 
children? Has it, may be, caused sin in some 
tossed and struggling fellow-creature’s soul ?— 
sin which but for our unkindness had been 
Dear Christian 
readers — for these words are addressed to 
those who profess to follow Christ—I entreat 
you to pause and think before you again al- 
low yourselves in one unkind word or action 
towards any human being. Think what the 
ultimate result may be. Again, I beseech 
you to remember that love is the only re- 
demptive power in the world. And if your 
sacrificing, self-denying, constant, patient love 
may but he Ip in the salvation of one hnman 
soul, thus far are you brought into ONENESS 
with the Great Sacrifice. Can this perfect 
law of love be carried out by us? In one 
only way will it be possible—we must be eru- 
cified with Christ. Then, and then only, 
when se/f is dead within us, can the full resur- 
rection of Christ within us take place ; and it 
is only the Christ in us who can love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Yield up self then to 
die upon the cross; an agonizing death, but 
to be followed by a glorious resurrection. Let 
us never rest as Christians till with us to live 
is to Jove, more true in the spiritual life than 
in our natural life, where this great truth is 
typified. 

If we feel, as I trust we many of us do, that 
heretofore we have come short of this perfect 
law of liberty, let us begin prayerfully afresh 
our Christian course in this respect. If we 
have said anything unkind, or harsh, or evil 
of our neighbor —let the provocation be 
whatever it may—let us with the noble man- 
liness of a Godlike Christianity go to him, 
and express our sorrow. Let us tell him that 
God has shown us more of what it is to love, 
and that from henceforth, God helping us, we 
mean tolove him and all mankind as Christ did. 
And thus going forth armed with this mighty 
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power of love, we shall spread our Redeemer’s 
cause more than if we could preach with the 
tungue of men and angels, for our daily lives | 


will be, in deed as in word, an exhibition of! 


His great law—* Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” —English Tract. 
ter 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGIOUS 
—WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
CIENT JEWISH SECTS. 
BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

There is a popular little tract entitled, “ No 
Sect in Heaven.” Now this, besides ieee 
an assertion open to question, is a subject be- 
yond the proper province of our inquiries. Cer- 
tainly, however, we cannot reasonably look for | 
euch a condition in the present state of being. 

The simple and true meaning of the word | 
“sect” is precisely that of its more complete 
synonym “section.” The derived adjective 
“sectarian,” in this, as m many similar in- 
stances, acquires a distinctive force and a 
somewhat divergent meaning. Sectarism is 
no more than the practical cls assification of re- | 
ligious beliefs. For, as regards modern re- 
ligi ion, the old Latin prov erb is literally true, 
“ Quot homines tot sententiz.” 
two men think precisely alike upon all points, 
so that, literally, every thinking man consti- 
tutes a sect per se. This individuality of 
mind, as various and wonderful as that of 


SECTARISM, 
AN- 


physiognomy, is no matter of chance nor even 


of regret. It is one of those ordinances of| 


providence which, although of the nature of | 


an imperfection, in so far as it indicates im- 
perfect knowledge, may yet be amongst the 
mysteries that “ work together for good.” 

‘But practically the bulk of society does 
not think for itself. It is content to be in- 
structed and led. Therefore, 
earnest and able man adopts a feature o 
religious belief which is of sufficient import- 


ei 
i 


ance and distinctive value to asssimilate, or | 
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Prob: ably no | 


} 
whenever an 


REVIEW. 


their proneness to idolatry and disobedience, 
were little inclined to sectariem. Theirs was 
the one true faith against the world—in rela- 
tion to which they constituted the sect of 
God-worshippers. Doubtless their enforced 
isolation from other nations also tended to 
preserve the singleness and simplicity of their 
| religious creed. Few elements of foreign or 
discordant thought were introduced until 
after the dispersion of the nation to the my 
lonish provinces. Previously, we have not,s 
\faras | am aware, any notice of betas 
amongst them ; and subsequently we know of 
'no more than three important sects or fac- 
tions, distinct from the mass of the people. 
|The Samaritans were not Jews, excepting in 
so far as their numbers were augmented from 
time to time by diseontented or ‘outlawed He- 
| brews. They pursued, throughout, a time- 
serving policy, holding no distinctive tenets 
beyond such as accommodated themselves 
most obviously to their peculiar position. 
| Between them and the Jews proper, as the 
| New Testament history shows, existed a feel- 
ing of bitter and intense hatred. Neither 
need we consider the Christian Church as a 
development of Judaism. Perhaps it is more 
correct to regard it as a new and distinct reve- 
| lation ; ; having ; possib ly, Jess practical refer- 
lence to the Jes wish nation than to the Gentile 
| world ; yet there is a vast interest in the re- 
ations which the two dispensations bear to 
each other; and especially in the influence 
which Jewish customs, prejudices and modes 
of thought were permitted, for centuries, and 
probably even to the present time, to exert 
}upon the Christian economy. 

In the creed of the Sadducees, a wonderful 
'doubt, an uncertainty of overwhelming im- 
port, rather than a belief of any sort, was the 
| prominent dogma; nothing less than a denial 
lof the immortality of the soul. The chief in- 
terest which we feel in this astounding ere 





} 





gather about it, a set of congenial though | fession, is the indication which it affords that 
subordinate views and doctrines, minor dif. | until “life and immortality were brought to 
ferences are sunk, men associate with him and | light by the Gospel,” this unspeakably grand, 
constitute a sect, whose vitality is for the | cons olatory, and, we may almost say, funda- 
most part in proportion to the importance and | mental doctrine of religion was not c early an- 


the power (whether for truth or error) of its 
leading doctrine. For instance, there is one 
doctrine which of itself represents our sect; 
its practical acceptance leads, I venture to 
think, to a nearer assimilation of independent 
minds than any other doctrine or system 
whatever does or can produce. The revival 
of this doctrine, in comparatively modern 
times, indicated the climax of that distinction 
to which we must now advert between the 
doctrinal and individual necessities of Chris- 
tianity, and the legal and, so to speak, national 
character of Judaism. Looking at this fea- 
ture of the Old Testament religion, we need 
not perhaps wonder that the Jews, with all 


nounced to man. We cannot doubt that, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the author of the 
Epistle to Hebrews, 11th chap., prophets and 
righteous men from the earliest times had 
| foreshadowings, may have had individual 
revelations, of the doctrine; but to the Jews 
as a people it was not prominently revealed. 
The fact that they, with their teachers—the 
Pharisees—“ confessed” it, proves nothing to 
the contrary ; for so, and in very much thie 
same gross and ignorant form, did the Greeks 
and Romans. In both cases the evidences 
which led to its adoption were more of the na- 
ture of mere emanations, as it were, from the 
Truth itself—struggling, irrepressible self- 
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evidences, rather than distinct revelations ;— | 
Scripture proofs—(with the exception of one | 
isolated passage in the book of Daniel) amount- | 
ing at most to inferences and deductions. Thus, 
even our Saviour’s confutation of the assertion | 
indirectly made by tha Sadducees, was no| 
more than a pure deduction. His answer 
made no reference whatever to direct Scrip- 
ture evidence. 

{t is impossible, in this and analogous in- 


stances, to regard the silence of Scripture as a | 


mere coincidence—an unintended reticence. 


Rather, without questioning the wisdom of| 
God in so long withholding this glorious | 


truth from the world, let us rejoice with 
thanksgiving that He has revealed it to us. 
Since He withheld not His Son from death, 
“how shall He not, with him, freely give us 
all things”? The full revelation of this truth 
is one of the things given to the world with | 
the Son, and for Hissake. But, although the | 
denial of a future state of existence was the 
prominent doctrinal peculiarity of the Saddu- | 
cees, it would be superficial to regard it as the 
real root of the matter. We must look for| 
the proclivities which led them to this doc-| 
trine: and in this more philosephic and gener- | 
al view of the subject it will be convenient | 
to embrace the other sects, and to some ex-| 
tent, as a necessity, the whole Jewish people. | 

The zeal which was so eminently aroused and | 
cultivated by Ezra and Nehemiah, coupled 
with the humiliated, and to some extent hum- | 
bled and chastened, state of the nation, could | 
not fail to establish amongst them habits, at! 
least, of religious significance,—profession.— 


traditional reverence forthe law of God. With- | 
out inferring that nothing more solid than 
this remained (for we shall soon have occasion 
to remark to the contrary), this at least was | 
sure to supervene upon the lapse of a century 


| 


or two. However much the spirit of religion 
faded, the form was safe to outlive it ;—for so 
it always does; and hence, long before Phari- | 
saism became a recognized profession, we can 
well understand how this popular develop 
ment grew. There are ever two distinct| 
‘auses for great but hollow profession—one | 
has, comparatively, the merit of sincerity, 
being a partial recognition of the necessity of'| 
the thing assumed ; a desire—an attempt—to | 
put the appearance of a thing as an effective 
substitute for the thing itself. This is self-de- 
lusion, and they who practise it associate 
themselves intimately with the other class 
the deliberately and wickedly hypocritical. 
That the Pharisaism of our Lord’s time} 
partook largely of this latter element, we may | 
certainly infer from the severe denunciations | 
which He uttered against it. And when we} 
consider the popularity of the sect, that, in- 
deed, it moulded and represented the popular 
mind, we must needs see, in the great mass of 
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the Jews of that period, a sorrowful picture of 
irreligion and depravity. 
(To be coneluded.) 
ster 
THE STRUCTURE AND CARE OF THE EAR. 
The Structure. How low down in the ani- 
mal creation the sense of hearing extends, it 
is not possible positively to say. It seems 


| probable, however, that some at least of the 


insect tribe possess it. But it is first in ani- 
mals like the lobster that an ear, though of 
the simplest construction, can be distinctly 
shown to exist. By careful looking, this ear 
may be found at the upper part of the second 
pair of feelers, in the lobster or the crab, and 


|it consists of a very small bag, filled with a 


watery fluid, and covered in externally by a 
strong membrane. On the internal surface 


of this bag a nerve spreads itself out, which 


nerve carries the effect of the motions of the 
fluid to the brain,—such brain as the creature 
has. A nerve and a little bag of water, ac- 
cessible to the vibrations of the air, constitute 
an ear, and however complicated the ear may 
become in the higher animals and ourselves, 
as we shall see that it does, it always retains 
this character: it is at the bottom a bag of 
watery ftuid and a nerve. The next step to- 
wards making the ear more perfect is one 
that might well seem to be the way to destroy 
it altogether; it is the putting stones into it ; 
and these stones once put in are never again 
left out. They are present, though in the 
form of a very fine powder, in the innermost 
part of our own ears. But they are not al- 
ways a fine powder ; sometimes they are very 
large bony masses, especially in the less per- 
fect ears, such as those of fishes. The ear- 


stones (Otoliths) may be easily found in a 


cod’s head, lying a short distance behind the 
eye and within the skull; they are dense 
white bodies, often nearly an inch long, of a 
flattened oval form, and grooved upon their sur- 
face. Their object is to make the vibrations 
of the fluid contained in the bag more power- 
If we fill a bladder with water and give 
it a gentle tap, we may feel a tremulous mo- 
tion run to and fro within it. But if we put 


|into it a few marbles, and then tap it, these 


will give a much more distinct sensation. 
But by examining a cod’s or salmon’s head 
(which may be cooked), not only may the 
ear-stones be discovered, but also the ear-bag. 
And it will be noticed to have a very re- 
markable form. It is no longer, as in the 
lobster, a mere roundish bladder; at first 
sight it might almost be said to resemble a 
large white spider. It has a body and limbs, 
but the limbs are peculiar. From the central 
sac, which consists of two portions, there pass 
off three tubes, which return to the sac again, 
near the point from which they start. At 
one end each tube has an enlargement; it 
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seems to swell out into a bulb, oad here, as| 
well asin the central sac, the nerve is dis- 
tributed. Now because these tubes pass from 
the sac and return to it again, the sac is 
called the “vestibule,” or common hall; and 
the tubes are called the semi-circular canals 
(though they are not exactly semi-circular) : 
and this with another superac ded part con- 
tinues to be the form of the nervous portion | 
of the ear in all animals and in ourselves. 
The superadded part is like a shell. It con-| 
sists, like a common snail shell, of a tube} 
winding around a central axis, and growing 
Jarger as it winds. The reason for this form 
we shall see hereafter. Birds and mammals 
and man possess it, though birds have it in a 
less perfect form. In them it is a curved) 
tube something like a small boat and not 
spirally arranged. Because, however, it 
for the most part in the form of a spiral shell 
it is called “ the cochlea.” 

The sac, the three tubes, the spiral canal, 
then, make up the nervous part of the car,— 

stibule, semi-circular canals, and cochlea. A 


1s 


wonderful structure, undoubtedly ; and so the 
discovered it thought ;| 
We will | 


for the present 


anatomists who first 
for they called it the labyrinth. 
speak more of it by and by; 
we will return to our codfish. 

Though he, in common with the rest of his 
kind, hears very well, there is no external 
sign of his having any ear at all. The sac 
and its canals, with the auditory nerve ex- 
panded within them, constitute his whole 
organ of hearing, and they simply lie in con-| 
tact with the inner surface of the skull. There 
is no membrane to receive vibrations from 
Ww ithout, and pass them onwards, The reason 
of this is that water transmits vibrations so 
powerfully,—much more powerfully than air, 
—to solid bodies, that the bones of the fish’s | 
head suffice to convey sounds to the nerve. 
Except the whale, and the other water-inhabit- | 
ing mammals (which have ears like their| 
air-breathing fellows, though somewhat modi- | 
fied), animals which habitnally live in water 
hear through the bones of the skull; and their 
ear consists only of the nerve and the mem- | 
brane filled with fluid on which it is spread | 
out. But for air-breathing animals this would | 
not suffice. The air passes on its vibrations 
to the skull far too feebly to serve the pur- | 
poses for which hearing is needed, and accord- 
ingly an apparatus is required for conveying 
the vibrations of the atmosphere, which con- 
stitute sound, to the nerve appointed to re- 
ceive them. This apparatus answers to the 
transparent parts of the eye, which afford a| 
free passage to the light, = it is the second | 
or outer portion of the e It has many forms | 
in various classes of anim: wee but all are framed 
upon one plan, and it will suffice if we describe 
it briefly as it is met with in ourselves. 


| being, 


| by membrane. 


the v 
| which 
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The outer ear, though probably not with- 


| out a certain amount of use, appears to exist 


in man chiefly for beauty’s 


sake. In many 
animals 


, however, it is of great importance, 
in fact, a natural hearing trumpet. 
Humboldt relates that, in South America, the 
4 of wild horses that traverse the coun- 
try divide themselves, as regards the direction 
given to their ears, into three sets. Those 


| which Jead the van direct them forw ard, those 


in the centre turn them to the side, and the 
hindmost set them to the rear; so that the 


|whole troop is made aware, in the acutest 
| way, of danger threatening from any quarter. 


The passage which le ads inwards from the 
outer ear is slightly curved, and in adults is 
about an inch ‘and a half in length; in chil- 
dren, however, it is much shallower, having 


‘a depth in the infant of scarcely half an inch. 
,| It is of oval form, and about its centre is fur- 
inished with a broadish ring of small glands 
'which secrete the light brown semi-solid sub- 
}stance known as the ear-wax. 
of this passage is fixed the membrane, com- 


At the bottom 


-alled the “drum of the ear,” but not 
correctly; a drum being not a membrane, but 
a hollow space closed on 


monly 


one or more sides 
The membrane to which the 


}external passage leads constitutes the out- 
| er 


side of a cavity hollowed in the bone, 


| which cavity is the drum of the ear, and con- 
‘tains several important parts, 


First, there is 
the membrane itself, a beautiful structure, 
made up of fine fibres, some radiating from 
the central part to the circumference, others 
arranged in concentric rings; and it is lined 
on the outer side by a very fine layer of skin, 


‘and on the inner by an equally fine layer of 


'celiular membrane. It is almost transparent, 
| and though moderately strong, is little thic ker 
than gold-beaters’ skin. Being kept gently 
on the stretch, it thrills to every whisper, and 
two small muscles keep it in the most delicate 
adjustment to each varying impulse with 
which the air comes laden. One of these 
| muscles draws it tighter, the other loosens it, 
by acting upon a chain of very small bones, 
which pass, suspended as it were in mid- 
air, and swinging with every breath, across 
the drum, from the membrane to the nerve. 


| This chain of bones answers two purposes : 


First, it receives vibrations from the mem- 
brane, and couveys them to the labyrinth ; 


‘and secondly it adjusts both the me mbrane 


and the fluid which surrounds the nerve, to 
various kinds and pitches of sound by 
they are affected. Besides the mem- 
| brane already described, there is a second 
smaller membrane opposite to it; that is on 
the inner wall of the drum, which er" in 
the spiral canal before mentioned, in which 
cne part of the nerve is spread out. “The use 


‘of this second membrane is not yet fully de- 
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termined. 3 astly, a tube leads 
drum into the throat, called, from its dis- 
coverer Eustachius, the “ Eustachian tube.” 
The use of this tube is two-fold. First, it 
supplies the drum with air, and keeps the 
membrane exactly balanced, and free to 
move, with equal air-pressure on each side; 
and, secondly, it carries off any fluid which 
may be in the drum, and prevents it from 
being choked by its own moisture. It is not 
always open, however, but is opened during 
the act of swallowing, by a little muscle, 
which is attached to it just as it reaches the 
throat. Most persons can distinctly feel that 
this is the ease, by gently closing the nose 
and swallowing; when a distinct sensation is 
felt in the ears. This sensation is due to a 
little air being drawn out of the ears through 
the open tube during swallowing: and it lasts 
for a few minutes, unless the air is again re- 
stored by swallowing with the nose unclosed, 
which allows for the moment a free commu- 
nication between the ear and the throat. We 
thus see a reason for the tube being closed. 
If it were always open, all the sounds pro- 
duced in the throat would pass directly into 
the drum of the ear, and totally confuse us. 
We should hear every breath, and live in a 
constant bewilderment of internal sounds. 
At the same time the closure being but a 
light contact of the walls of the tube, easily 
allows a slight escape of air from the drum, 
and thus not only facilitates and regulates 
the oscillations of the air before the vibrating 
membrane, but provides a safety-valve, toa 
certain extent, against the injurious influence 
of loud sounds. 

The chief use of the Eustachian tube is to 
allow a free interchange of air between the 
ear and the throat, and this is exceedingly 
important ; and it very important, also, 
that its nse in this respect should be under- 
stood. Persons who go down in diving-bells 
soon begin to feel a great pressure in the ears, 
and if the depth is great, the feeling becomes 
extremely painful. This arises from the fact, 
that in the diving-bell the pressure of the air 
is very much increased, in order to balance 
the weicht of the water Le and thus it 
presses with great force upon the membrane 
of the drum, which, if the Eustachian tube 
has been kept closed, has only the ordinary 
uncompre ssed air on the inner side to sustain 
it. It is therefore forced inwards and put 
upon the stretch; and might be even broken. 
Many cases, indeed, have occurred, of injurt 
to the ear, producing permanent deafness, 
from descents in diving-bells, undertaken by 
persons ignorant of the way in which the ear 
is made; though the simple precaution of fre- 
quent swallowing suffices to ward off all mis- 
chief. For if the Eustachian tube is thus 
opened, again and again, as the pressure of 


18 


from the! 
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the outside air increases, the same compressed 
air that exists outside passes also into the in- 
side of the drum, and the membrane is equal- 
ly pressed upon from both sides by the air, 
and so is free from strain. The same precau- 
tion is necessary in ascending mountains that 
are lofty, for then there is the same effect of 
stretching produced upon the membrane, 
though in the opposite way. The outside air 
becoming less and less condensed as a greater 
height gained, the ordinary air contained 
within the drum presses upon the membrane, 
which is thus insufficiently supported on the 
outside, and a similar feeling of weight and 
stretching is produced. The conjuror’s trick 
of breaking a vase by a word rests on the 
same principle. The air is exhausted from 
within, and the thin, though massive-looking 
sides of the vase collapse by the pressure of 
the air outside; and just as ever s> small a 
hole, made at the right moment in the side of 
the vase, would prevent the whole effect, so 
does swallowing, which makes a little hole, as 
it were, for the moment in the drum of the 
ear, prevent the in-pressing or out-pressing of 
the membrane. Mr. Tyndall, in his interest- 
ing book on Sound, telis us how he employed 
this precaution of swallowing, and with entire 
suecess, when, in one of his mountain excur- 
sions, the pressure on his ears became severe- 
ly painful. 

Deafness during colds arises very 
though not always, from asimilar cause. 
when, owing to swelling of the throat, the 
Eustachian tube cannot be opened by its 
muscle, and so the air in the drum is not re- 
newed, the air that is contained in it soon 
diminishes, and the outer air presses the mem- 
brane in, so that it cannot vibrate as it 
should. This is what has been sometimes 
called “ throat-deafness.” 


(To be continued.) 


is 


often, 


For 


-—1-- 


QUAKER COUNCIL WITH THE INDIANS. 


A Grand Council of the Pottawatomies was 
held at St. Mary’s, day before yesterday. The 
Council was called for the purpose of facili- 
tating the acquaintance and cultivating 
friendly relations between the Indians and 
their new Agent, who has just been installed 
in office. Appropriate and happy speeches 


| were made by the Agent and the chiefs, and 


a feeling of friendly good-will seemed to pre- 
vail. But all seemed deeply moved when the 
Agent finished the closing epecet in which he 
very feelingly warned his hearers of the evils 

of intemperance, and spoke eloquently of the 

necessity of a Christian educ ation, which was 
heartily responded to by ‘the Indians, who 
apparently were delighted at the prospect of 
better educational facilities, and then kneeling 
in their midst offered up a heartfelt, earnest 
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prayer to the Great Spirit, for His kind pro- 
tecting care. 

This is decidedly a new feature in Indian 
Councils. It has generally been understood 
that Indian agents are always ready to prey, 
but we venture that there are not many, if 
any, persons now living in Kansas, who ever 
saw an Indian agent kneel in the midst of 
his charge, and ask for the blessing of Heaven 
to rest upon them. The Quakers have really 
inaugurated a new Indian policy, and we 
hope and trust that it may prove a beneficial 
and successful one.—Kansas State Record. 


_FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 13, 1869. 


In Everytuine Give Tuanks.—A pious 
author of the last century wrote: “ All things 
work together for good to them that love God; 
therefore every occurrence may be a subject 
of gratitude and thankfulness. While ye 
live to God, prosperity and adversity will be 
equally helpful to you.” The apostle Paul 
gives (1 Thess. v. 16—18,) a string of texts, 
the due observance of which, would make 
happy Christians. “ Rejoice evermore. Pray 
without ceasing. In everything give thanks:” 
adding “ for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” 
tion as this of His benevolent will ought to be 
read and remembered with thankfulness. 
We have been touched in noticing a dutiful 
child, who on the reception of any parental 
gift, however small, always responds with 
cheerful cordiality: “ Thank thee, father.” 
Are we thus thankful? It is the Divine in- 
tent that we should be happy through grati- 
tude~ which will bear fruit in obedience, and 
by living in the continual exercise of prayer 
and praise. It is offensive when any, in a 
pharisaical spirit, “ for a pretence make long 
prayers.” It is acceptable, when a child of 
God, from the fullness of a grateful heart, 
says: “ Thank thee, Father.” We ought not 
to weary in an employ which is to be the 
happy occupation of the blessed, world with- 
out end.. Knowing that we have nothing | 
that we have not received, thankfulness should 
be ever recurring, “ for this is the will of God 
in Christ Jesus concerning us.” Paul, after 
he had been thanking God without ceasing, ex. 
claimed: “ What thanks can we render to God 


again!” And he exhorts “the saints” “and 


Surely such a revela- 
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the faithful” to “give thanks for all things 
unto God and the Father in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The belief in a Supreme Creator includes a 
consciousness that we owe all to Him. Is it 
becoming to be constant recipients of His 
bounty and not to be always mindful of it? 
And when we know that we are loaded with 
benefits, ought not the incense of gratitude to 
ascend continually from the heart? When 
friends are multiplied to us,—when prosperity 
attends our life—it is from the Lord—thanks 
are due. If poverty be our portion, still our 
daily bread is provided—it is His gift; and 
let the “daily” example of the early believers 
be followed, who “did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God.” Occasion for this tribute is found in 
every moment of life. What physical enjoy- 
ment could be possible to us, but for the per- 
fect goodness and wisdom evinced in the 
whole physical structure of man? How the 
members of the body obey the directing will, 
and do unconscious service without jar. The 
Psalmist recognizes this—* I will praise thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
Do we see a fellow-creature crippled or blind 
or deprived of any of those senses which min- 
ister to our delight? With what devout 
gratitude should we thank Him who gave to 
us and who continues to us these blessings! 
Are we deprived of any of these gifts? How 
should we bless and praise the bountiful Giver 
who still bestows benefactions which we can- 
not number? 


In the changes of seasons—the vicissitudes 
of the weather—the government of the uni- 
verse—what cause have we to give thanks for 
the perfect wisdom and goodness which con- 
trol all things, balance relations, and cause 
the whole circle of facts and events to con- 


duce to the greatest good! The blessing of 
rain—the blessing of drought—and of “stormy 
winds fulfilling His law.” “ His understand- 
ing is infinite,” and is never exerted at ran- 


dom 
‘*Or not for charitable ends.”’ 


We are not competent to add up the sum 
of benefits and mercies. Our minds cannot 
grasp or conceive the occasions for thanks- 
giving. “Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for 
He is good!” Transcendently good, that He 
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finds pleasure in giving good gifts to beings| natural as “ original sin,” even with writers 
so finite. How full the testimony of the four| who are habitually careful. We have a the- 
and twenty elders: “Thou hast created all| ory of our own as to the cause of this—but, 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were | n’importe, we must not complain of escaping 
created.” His pleasure is in giving happi-| the woe attached to those of whom all speak 
ness, and the joy that was set before His well| well. Our well-esteemed friend T. L. C. 
beloved Son was the joy of a world’s salvation. | makes kindly mention of his association with 
He gave his life for our ransom, his Spirit | Friends during a certain term of three years, 
for our Sanctifier—* Thanks be unto God for| and tells how the “gentle brotherhood” has 
his anspeakable gift !” “influenced all his public ministry—knocked 
”| off a few sharp corners of his Presbyterianism 

Grorcr PEanopy “ceased to be mortal” | —intensified his love of temperance and his 
on the 4th inst. within 30 minutes of mid- | hatred of slavery.” “I saw in them,” he says, 
night. ] 


40> - 


His death occurred in London. Be-| “the exceeding beauty of meckness, and often, 
fore daylight next morning the daily papers | when I sat with them under the covering of 
of this city circulated the tidings. His age | the Spirit, I felt that the still smali voice 
was threescore and fourteen years. The lesson might the more readily be heard while the 
of his life is a striking one. The list cf his| strife of tongues was hushed.” But, he says, 
donations has astonished the people of his| «I could never sympathize with their over- 
native land and that of his adoption. At |scrupulous punctilio about the color of their 
present we refer with approval to a single| clothes and the fashion of their furniture.” 
point. Having great wealth, he has of late| Now, whilst our good friend was himself 
years, by acting as his own executor, done great | punctilious about adhering to his clerical 
good, saved large expense in commissions, &c., sable, none of those to whom he refers were 
and derived much enjoyment by witnessing | over-scrupulous about the of their 
the result. It was too soon, at the time of our clothes, only that, like other grave, religious 
going to press, to give the details which will people, they avoided the guy and the gaudy. 
be desired by the public, and which the vari-| Nor was there any peculiarity in the fashion 
ous journals will speedily furnish. In both these respects 


color 


of their furniture. 
they observed modesty and moderation. Why 
should he “add a perfume to the violet,” or 


| 

| 

———— | 

Georce Fox ArracKeD AND DeEFreEnNp-| 


ED.—Our attention was invited to a long | conjure up for us a new “ peculiarity.” We 


essay in the Independent defamatory of Geo. | have companied with him in the houses of 


Fox. A brief editorial in the same Paper, | Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, where 
vindicating the character of the great and! we saw no furniture that would have been 
good man, indicates that the Editor was with- | censured in the dwelling of the simplest 


out the excuse of ignorance for publishing it. 


To belie the living is sometimes a dangerous | 


experiment. To give currency to a libel upon 
the dead is not less censurable. In the Inde- 
pendent of the 4th inst., T. L. Cuyler, with 
his usual charm of style, gives what he calls 
“A back blow for the Quakers,” and referring 
to the “sterling virtues” of the great Reform- 
er, says: 


**It is enough that he gave to the world Quaker- 
ism, and Quakerism has said and done ten thou- 
sand things for which we cannot feel too grateful.” 


In this essay are some very good things, 
blended of course with a few inaccuracies. 
We say of course—for when a theologic pen 
is dipped in ink to write about “the people 
called Quakers,” inaccuracy comes about as 


| 


Friend. He takes fresh occasion to say that 
‘he “never could agree with our Quaker 
| brethren” in rejecting what he styles the 
|“ sacraments,” and declares to be “ not essen- 
‘tial to salvation.” If, as he and we think, 
they are “not essential,” and if we can 
| realize rich comfort and joy without them, 
and if (as he can hardly doubt) many place 
|upon them an undue reliance,—(which is so 
much dependence withdrawn from Him upon 
|whom we should rest it all,)—why should it 
‘trouble our friend that we remember our Sa- 
'viour’s last words upon the Cross, and hold 
that the Ceremonial which so long pointed for- 
| ward to Him is finished. 

| He says: “In those days my Quaker 
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neighbers did not believe in Sunday-schools.”| have a full opportunity of presenting the sub- 
A decided mistake. We happen to know | ject to their fellow members; and none of us 


; 
that those very neighbors had strong affec- | ought to allow our sympathies to grow cold, 
tion for Firstday schools, and for years|or to be weary in well-doing. This is an im- 
carried on in their Meeting-house a very effi- | portant part of the work of our day. It would 
cient one,—ministers, elders, overseers and | be a discouraging symptom were such meet- 
other exemplary Friends dividing the work | ings as this to be neglected. A large portion 
among them ; and that their compilations were | of our fellow-beings are in utter need, and 
adopted and extensively circulated by the | through our Friends of this Association they 
American 8.8. Union. This cause has how-| make an appeal to which we ought to listen 
ever gained much more general footing in the | with ready sympathy. For such a purpose it 
Society since that day. | would have pleased William Penn, who gave 
On the whole, we thank T. L. C. for|the beautiful lot on Arch St., to think that 


} 
his essay, and think it better for him than for | his successors should assemble there: and the 
us to reply to the “ acid article” which called | object is one which a long array of our de- 
it forth. In conclusion we quote two of his | parted worthies would have rejoiced to pro- 


sentences: mote. 


‘Quakerism is feeling a new brea‘h of Pentecost| ‘‘ 1s it a dream that with their eyes of love 
—it means to live and not die.”’ They look now on us from the bowers above? 
‘** While God has a work for Quakerism to do, it Lay’s ardent soul, and Benezet the mild, 
: . - ’ j . . . . * 
will live and atter its faithful testimonies.” (Steadfast in faith, yet gentle as » child, ) 
= meee Meek-hearted Woolman, and that brother- band, 
x ’ . . e , ri txil ieir F 1ER-LAN 
FRIENDS QuarreRLy Examiner.—The Th sorrowing Exi es from their FATHER-LAND, 
. werd) Who first of all their testimonial gave 
Tenth month number completes the third | Against the oppressor—for the outcast slave?” 
year of this English contemporary. We give | Attention is invited to the Freedman’s Friend 
a list of its articles:—Distinguishing Tenets, | just issued. 
.7¢ . ° | - —- +9» - 
by the Editor. Emori nolo: Mortuum me 
esse Nihil Hetumo. T Hodekin. “B More LABORERS NEEDED AMONG THE Iy- 
ss@ i 1 iTS 0 2 ( ok 2 a- r . ° ” . 
. Ae ene © P® | prans.—We are informed by the Clerk of 
tient therefore, brethren,” M. E.B. Christian] The Associated Exee. Com. of Friends on 
Bese r 1" . . | : ~ * ee . 
Politics, W. Ball. The Philosophy of Re-|Indian Affairs,” that a physician is much 
ligious Sectarism, with special reference to — d ai the Sacs and I a ; and black 
: : . , ° @ é 8 » sre > servi x 
the ancient Jewish Sects, Francis Frith. The|?”™"% ° three or more of the reservations 
iteeaite 1  Banti 1 the Lord’a | Oem which members of onr religious Society 
aning and use « aptism : > 3 | , o —s : 
8 ee aptism and the Lord’: | are now located as U.S. Indian agents. In- 
Supper, as observed in the Primitive Church, | formation as to location, compensation, &e., 
Dr. Ash. The Evangelical Movement in | may be obtained by addressing Benjamin H. 
Spain, John T. Betis. Kitualism: How} W right, ae Ind., aoe of a sub- 
. vr ,, con , ) 3 ypontmel -mpioyces. 
should it be met? Dr. Hartshorne. Unity of imittee on the appointment of employ 
R Edit Cipri ¥ : Let us hope that a willingness to be dedicated 
aoe meee ipriano de Valera, Henry | to this truly missionary work will be speedily 
Ecroyd. Conscience: our own and other | begotten in the hearts of some of our mem- 
men’s, Thos. Hodgkin. Thomas Pierce, W. o. | bers fitted for these service gs, and that they 
Westlake. Notes on Italy, J. T. Rice. Re-| will be enabled to.enter upon the Jabor, quali- 
on ; : ake ; - _ | fied by the spirit of our Lord to uphold His 
vision of our Authorized Version of the New Si : 
T I B standard in purity among the heathen, and 
2ets > “Ann ’ oa i nt J = ° 
estament, Jsaae Brown, Colloquial Letters, | to strengthen the hands of their brethren al- 
H. H. Notices of Books, &c. | ready engaged in the same labor of love. 
Just received and for sale by H. Ruseel]l,| S88 = 
109 N. Tenth St. MARRIED, 


— -~0r - _ At Sprivg Meeting, Indiana, on the 8th of Ninth 
MeerinG on Bewacr or THE FREEDMEN, | Month, 1869, Tittmax, son of William and the late 
‘ . . , = 2 | Benlah Hadley, to Hannan, daughter of Nathan and 
—A Snecis 2p » Friends’ Freed- | af , 
AS pecial Meeting of the Friends’ Freed-| the late Olive Hadley. 
men’s Association is to be held on Third-day| At Friends’ Meeting house, Portsmouth, R. I, 


° > . , 1e 8 69 C a a 
evening next, the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock P.M., | o> ho 165 65 Seeks toeem, Tees, sacee Meer See 


: re 7 | Susanna Has naway, both of Portsmouth. 
in Arch St. Meeting house. It is hoped that | [These Friends reside on a farm which has been 
| 


: . r ai i ami ince it was purchased from 
a general attendance w > given. se | retained in the family since i a8 pur ‘ 

” — : - ; ill be given. Those the Aborigines, and in a house in which Geo. Fox 
who have labored in this good work ought to | once attended » wedding. ] 
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BINFORD.—On the Ist of Tenth month, 1869, in 
her 2d year, Eva, daughter of Aquila H. and Martha 
J. Binford, members of Tonganoxie Mouthly Meet- 
ing, Kansas. 

ARNOLD.—At her residence in Salem, Iowa, on 
the 23d of Third month, 1869, Olive Arnold, aged a 
little over 89 years: a member of Salem Mo. Meeting. 

COATE.—Un the 7th of Ninth month, 1869, inthe 
27th year of her age, Lydia A., wife of Aldus M. 
Coate; a member of Legrand Monthly Meeting, | 
Iowa. Her end was peace. 

HUNT.—At her residence in New Providence, 
Iowa, on the 30th of Tenth month, Edith, wife of | 
David Hunt and relict of Asa Williams, in the 63d 
year of her age ; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting. From early life she had been devoted to 
the principles and testimonies of Friends, and for 
many years had been an aceepted servant of the 
Charch as Overseer, Elder, &e. 

She was an earnest and efficient friend of the op- 
pressed Africans, and sympathized with all the af- 
flicted. As she lived she died, peacefully, confiding 
in God’s free salvation through Jesus Christ our 
only Saviour. Gone, we humbly trust, to inherit 
the crown. ‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit; that 
they may rest from their labors; and their works 
do follow them.”’ 


BATTEY.—In Hesper, Iowa, on the 31st of Eighth | 


month, in her 67th year, Ruth, wife of Amos Bat- 
tey ; an esteemed member and Elder of Winnesheik 
Monthly Meeting. She was concerned to uphold 
with consistency the principles of Truth as held by 
our religious Society. During her illness it was 
her constant endeavor to keep her mind fixed trust- 
ing in God, and she was enabled in great sweetness 
to acknowledge that strength had been given her 
in trials under which must otherwise have 
sunk; adding: ‘*[ have desired to be more diligent 
in making my calling and election sure, and that 
our children might be found walking in the straight 
and narrow way.” 


she 


To her husband she was ever 
a true helpmeet, cheerfully resigning him to the 
work of the Lord, and bearing, for the cause’ sake, 
the privation of his absence. 


—- SS 


NOTICE, 
The Fifth Biennial Conference of Teachers and 
Delegates from Friends’ First-day Schools in Amer- 
ica will be held in Philadelphia, beginning Eleventh 
month 17th, 1869, at 4 o clock P. M., for the con 
sideration of the Pirst-day School work and kindred 
subjects. All Friends interested in Scriptural In- 
struction are cordially invited to attend. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 
CHARLES TABER, 


Wa. G. Ruoaps,’ ecretaries. 


Friends living at a distance who propose coming 
to Philadelphia for the purpose of attending the 
Conference, will confer a favor if they will forward 
their names and Post-office address to Samuel R. 
Shipley, No. 111 South Fourth St., Phiiada., as soon 
as possible, in order that arrangements may be 
made for their accommodation. 

The Local Committee desire to extend a cordial 
invitation to all Friends who are interested to come. 

Friends coming from a distance to the Conference 
are informed that by paying full fare east over the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Baltimore, Reading, 
Catawissa, Richmond and Danville and Richmond 
and York River also the Philada. and 
Erie and Pittsburg, Columbus and Cincinnati Rail- 
roads, and all stations on the Panhandle route ex- 


Patle le 
Railroads, 


THE 


|not supply, and in order that the free 
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cept Chicago, they can be supplied with free return 
passes, signed by the Secretary of the Conference. 
R. L. Murray, No. 152 Broadway, New York, will 
have round trip tickets to Philadelphia, good for 
all members of the Conference, at four dollars each. 
And application has been made to the Fail River 
line for commutation tickets between Boston and 
New York. Thus travelling facilities are engaged 
as far south as Greensboro, N. C., and west as Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BIBLE AND TRACT DISTRIBUTING S0O- 
CIETY. 

In the prosecution of the work of the Freed- 
men’s Association of Friends in Philade Iphia, 
it appeared that there was a large demand 
for religious reading matter, which they could 
porn 
colored and white population, as well as the 
freedmen, might be supplied, it was thought 
that a separate organization would be desira- 
ble. A few Friends therefore associated to- 
gether about a year ago for this purpose, and 


the Association is now known under the above 


| title. 


The Executive Board of the Freedmen’s 
Assoe. entrusted the work of distribution in 
which they had so largely been engaged to 
the new Association, in conjunction with their 
Committee, and the Bible Assoc. of Friends 
in America put a liberal supply of Bibles and 
Testaments at our disposal. 

The result has, we think, fully justified us in 
the undertaking. Whilein no way interfering 
with any other Association, we trust that 
our labors have rather tended to extend the 
usefulness of some already existing, besides 
bringing into notice individuals and sections 
of country much needing assistance. We 
therefore desire now to make a brief state- 
mentof our proceedings, and appeal to Friends 
for contributions to aid us in continuing and 
extending our labors. 

A number of tracts, from those of various 
publishing societies in this country and Eng- 
land, have been selected and kept on band. 
Great care has been taken that these might 
be such as Friends could distribute. <A few, 


| mostly those especially adapted to the new 


condition of the freedmen, and for use in 
their First-day schools, have been printed. 
Several desirable openings for Friends’ 
books having presented, the book committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings have, on our ap- 
plication, furnished a portion of them from 
their publications. Originally intended for 
work in the late slave States, we have al- 
ready found our field of labor extending be- 
yond those States, so that a considerable 
quantity has been called for to be distributed 
in and around Philadelphia and other parts 
of Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, Delaware, 
the New England and some of the Western 
States, embracing in all to this time 28 States. 
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During the year the distribution of the joint 
committee has been as follows: 
Bibles, . . : . ° 1,638 
Testaments, . . ‘ A - Saat 
Tracts and Leaflets, . ° . 229,343 
Wall Texts, , 8,307 
Small Books, . 
Books for use in First- “day Schools, 
Do for Libraries, . . ‘ p - 1,999 
Friends’ Books, . ° "161 | 
Contributions may be handed to the Treas- 
urer, Richard Cadbury, 606 Chestnut Street, 
or to either of the following Committee. 
Marmapvke C, Cops, Cuaries Reoads, 
James WuirtA.t, Exurstoy P. Morris, 
Joun B. Garrett. 
Philada., 10th mo., 1869. 


“ae 
REPORT ON FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS TO WESTERN 
YEARLY MEETING. 

To the Yearly Meeting ; 

Reports have been received from the Quar- 
terly Meeting, exhibiting the state of the con- 
cern in their limits; from these reports the 
usual tabular statement has been compiled, 
and is herewith presented to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The reports show an increase of interest 


. . 


13,059 


in our schools as compared with previous 
statistics. 

In the three small meetings, in which there 
are no schoola, the families unite with their 
neighbors in Union Schools; so that all our 
children have the opportunity of receiving 
instruction in the Holy Scriptures. 


It is 
believed that the thorough reading of the 
Bible, and the serious thoughtfulness sug- 
gested thereby, constitute one of the distine- 
tive features of our Scripture Schools. A 
rich blessing attends all those who give them- 
selves up to this work. 

When our hearts are enriched by the love 
of God, our efforts will not be confinnd to our 
own Society. All openings for labor will be 
sought ; and hence, this N’ ursery of the Church, 
with all its ennobling influences, will be es- 
tablished in all our localities. We were re- 
minded that the “fields are already white 
unto harvest.” It is cause of rejoicing that 
so much religious care is bestowed on the 
young, and still there is room. The best way 
to reform society is to win the children over 
to Christ ; for the seed of evil soon gets into 
their hearts. The magnitude of this work 
calls for the labors of the Society, the parents 
and the Church. “They that seek me early 
shall find me.” 

The importance of Union and Mission 
Schools was feelingly spoken to. Thousands 
in these schools for the first time receive some 
knowledge of the Bible, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

It has been gathered from sources thought 
to he reliable, that of every thousand who pro- 
fess a love of Jesus by conversion, 548 are 


under twenty (20) years of age; 337 are be- 


30.879 | the work entrusted to them. 





tween 20 and 30 years; 90 are between 30 
and 40; 15 between 40 and 50; 9 between 50 
and 60; and only 1 over 60 years of age. 

The teachers were affectionately encour- 
aged to seek, by prayer, a qualification for 
Intellectual at- 
tainments alone are not sufficient; but sea- 
soned with grace, and sanctified by the giver 
of all good gifts, the teacher will be qualified 
to impress deeply the subject which may come 
before him. 

The young people were encouraged to en- 
list in the work, not for a year, or a number 
of years, but for life, and labor earnestly in 
the good cause. 

Although much is done, yet the work ap- 
pears to have been just begun, so vast is the 
field of labor before us. 

The importance of holding Normal Insti- 
tutes, in which model exercises can be ex- 
hibited, was earnestly recommended. Many 
of our teachers who attended these, acknow}l- 
edge that their interest and abilities have 
been increased by 80 doing. We were re- 
minded that our most talkative teachers were 
not always our most successful ones; but the 
praying teacher, whose heart is filled with the 
love of God for the cause, and for his class, 
certainly has an influence that others do not. 
The children see and feel the influence of 
such teachers. 

Our attention has been called to the “ One 
Lesson System,” and to the holding of weekly 
“ Teachers’ Meetings,” with which the meeting 
fully united, and we recommend them to the 
attention of all our teachers and superintend- 
ents for their adoption. 

The Committee on the General Conference 
made an interesting report. The Conference 
was held at Thorntown, in the Third Month, 
and was largely attended. Much interest 
was manifested in the business which came 
betore it. It adjourned to meet at Blooming- 
dale, in Parke County, on the 31st of Fifth 
month next, at 9 o’clock A.M. 

The following query was introduced into 
the Meeting, and was recommended to the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting for its adoption. 

What number of our members are engaged 
in Union and Mission Schools? 

By direction of the Meeting, 
Lewis A. Estes, Clerk. 


——_ 
SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE FRIENDS. 
(Coneluded from page 166.) 

It was not until the inaugural address of 
President Grant appeared that a new, most 
important and extensive field of useful service 
was opened to them, and presented in such 
manner as to take hold of their sense of duty 
in such force that they dared not to reject the 
proffer without a trial, in an humble faith 
that they might avert great wrongs and suf- 
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ferings. After enduring two centuries of | wrong and oppressions may, through the cen- 
wrong and oppression from their own govern- | turies to come, find them the quiet, sure and 
ment in Great Britain; after a strife with the| indomitable champions of human rights, 
Parliament of England of a third of a cen-| which they have been through the more than 


tury, to arrest the horrors of the slave trade, | 
and after more than a century of retirement 
from office, and abstinence from politic val par- 
ty and controversy in America, it was indeed 

unexpected and surprising that the new Presi- | 
dent, and highest military chief of the nation, | 
should call upon the peac reful Friends to come 
to the help of the Government, as the fittest 
instrument to achieve what all the military’ 
power of the nation could not accomplish | 
without vast expenditure of money . without | 
large cost of human life; without an oppro- | 
brium in history to be transmitted to the | 
latest posterity. The conception was won-| 
derful; the resolve to execute it sublime! | 
Friends surely would say it came from God ; 
and so I believe, it was so out of the common 
course of human civil government. 

Good and true Friends have been appoint- | 
ed, and have set themselves to the work of| 
taking a peaceful care of the western Indians, | 
They are the official superintendents and) 
agents of the Government; they are also the| 
missionaries of peace, friendship, civilization | 
and religion of the Friends. The Govern- 
ment has not thereby enlisted the faithful | 
services of their appointe es only, but those of 
all the Friends, who regard the same individu- | 
als as their representatives in the great work | 
of humanity and civilization. in this the! 
nation has an immense guaranty for good con- 
duct, perfect honesty and success. The In- | 
dians, though pushe 1d back, they and their| 
ranging game and food, almost to the Rocky | 
Mountains, have not lost the traditions ot the | 
treaty with Penn, and the friendly intercourse 
of their ancestors with the settlers of the colo- 
ny of Pennsylvania, and are ready to confide | 
in and conform to the wishes of Friends as 
they would not in others, except it be a few 
missionary Christians of tried friends ship. The | 
Indians, too, have the guaranty which they 
most need and desire in the : appointees of the 
Government, since if any could so far forget 
his principles and character as to fall into! 
temptation and moral dereliction, his Chris-| 


two centuries of their past existence. 

The public I would warn not to expect too 
much within a few years. To but preserve 
the border peace and to avert the expenses 
‘and bloodshed of war will be great achieve- 
ments. We must remember that the subjects 
to be dealt with are not citizens who have 
been surrounded with Christian and civil- 
ized influences, but the wild Indians of the 
prairies ; inherently wild in their nature by 
| centuries of tradition, practice and habit, of 
| living only by the chase, and the occupation 
of almost ceaseless war ‘and eruelty. It will 
| be hard to settle the hunter and warrior upon 
| the reservations and to transform them into 
the farmer and artizan. 

But this is what Friends will do in due 


| time, if their subjects are capable of the trans- 


formation, so far as within the reach of hu- 


f| man power ; for the Friends who have under- 


taken the work are eminently prac tical and 
| patient ; and they have the highest incentives 
to succeed that men and women can feel, 


namely, that they may have the approbation 
of their brothers and sisters in religious and 
social association, many thousands in number 
looking on and desiring to approve 


and en- 
courage; that they may rhave the approval of 
| the President, Congress, the Indian Com. 
missioner and the nation, and the approba- 
tion of their own consciences and of their 
heavenly Father. 

The ordeal the Friends are going through 


is most serious and momentous, and deserves 


| the profoundest care and anxious considera- 


tion of all who are represented in the mission- 
ary work now but begun ; for how great may 
be the consequences, under the Divine guid- 
ance, for good, none living can foresee ; “how 
great the evil of failure and the discourage- 
mentand darkness to ensue, none can imagine. 


| The great question that transcends all others 


is, shall Friends continue through indefinite 
time to be a power on earth for good, to re- 
lieve human suffering, and to bear their testi- 
mony against all injustice, and to combat by 


tian brethren would be the first to interpose | | peac eful means all wrongs and oppression ? 

and have him replac ed by a better man.|Great must ever be the power of such bodies, 

Than for any one of these to prove delinquent, | ever living in the undoubted conviction that 

with the eyes of the world upon him, death | they are acting in the authority and moved 

were better for him. | to execute the Divine will. E. K. P. 
And here, again, the friends of the Friends} October 22d 1869. 

are looking on with an interest doubly in- —<- 

tense, first, in the hope that they may be suc- MADAGASCAR. 

cessful in a great work of humanity, and save | "art of a letter of J. S. SEWELL. 

the reputation of the nation from a lasting ANTANANARIVO, 8th month, 1869. 

historical opprobrium and stain ; secondly, | ...I purpose to make a few remarks on the 

that$Friends may prove their good mission in | present state of Madagascar as regards Chris- 

the world not ended, and that all human | tianity, and especially on the part which 
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Friends have been permitted to take, and may | 
yet take, in the extension of it here. 

The experience which we have gained dur- 
ing the two years we have been here, enables | 
us to speak with a good deal more confide nce | 
than we could at first. At first, everything 
was so new that we were in great danger of 
forming too hasty conclusions from what we 
saw. One day’s experience would lead us to | 
draw a picture far brighter than the truth ; | 
another would have a depressing effect, and 
Jead us to doubt the reality of all the religion 
in the country except as re gards a very few. 

Antananarivo is the great centre of religi- 
ous work here, and I think I may safely say 
that in its outward appearance, as regards re- 
ligion, it will compare favorably with any | 
town in England. There are few towns in 
England where the First-day better ob- 
served, or where there is a better attendance 

at the places of worship; and since I came 
here I have not seen, to my knowledge, more | 
than two persons drunk. There are but few 
people seen about the streets during the hours | 
of public worship, and there cannot be much 
fewer than 10,000 people who are in the hab- | 
it of attending one or other of the thirteen 
Protestant places of worship within the town 
and its suburbs, every First-day ; and of these 
about three or four hundred are frequently 
engaged in preaching either in the town or 





the surrounding villages; of these, about six- 
ty or seventy go out every First-day to assist | 


the village congregations —most of them 
walking five or six or eight miles, and some 
of them much further. WwW here is the town 
in England, of 50,000 inhabitants, where an 
equal amount of apparent religious life can 
be shown? And looking at this picture, we 
are apt to suppose that everything else is in 
proportion. But here we find ourse elves much 
disappointed. A low standard of integrity, 
truthfulness and morality is painfully ap- 
parent. A fulsome servility to the rich and 
the great leads to most unsuitable appoint- 
ments of officers in their churches. An ex- 
cessive love of money, and a painful unwill- 
ingness to part with it for the advancement 
of Christ’s cause, is another sad feature of 
their character. And seeing these things, we 
remember, too, that the attendance of their 
places of worship has very greatly increased 
since the Government encouraged Christiani- 
ty, and we are inclined to suppose that we 
must account for the good attendance of their 
churches by political or other inferior mo- 
tives. The absence of drunkenness, also, does 
not tell for much, as the sale of intoxicating 
liquor is strictly prohibited by the Govern- 
ment—and a capital thing that it isso. We 
see, too, that a sort of passion for preaching 


| miles, only there are very few 


|toms are more evident. 
|compulsion used on the part of the authori- 


‘to do so when listening to them. 





seizes most of the young men who join the 
churches, and very inferior and improper mo- 
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tives are often painfully apparent. Other un- 
satisfactory symptoms show themselves, dwell- 
ing on which we easily become sceptical of 
the sincerity of a great proportion of the re- 
ligious profession which we see; and here we 
are quite as much in danger of estimating the 
religious life too low, as the first impressions 
are likely to be too high. 

My own firm conviction is, that with much 
that is unsatisfactory, there is a great work 
going on in this country, of which the Holy 

Spirit is the author; an id that with much that 


iis merely outside profe ssion, there is a large 
jamount of genuine Christianity which is de- 


cidedly on the increase. Paul's epistles to 
the Corinthians show a state of things in the 


‘Church of Corinth which would justly shock 


English Christians if such a state of things ex- 
isted in England; yet we know certainly 
that the Lord had “ much people in that city.” 
And in judging of the state of a Christian 
church in England, we must take into account 


‘the hundreds of years of moral and religious 


training which the English nation has en- 


| 
joyed, ‘and which has raised a standard of 


right doing which is an unspeakable help. 


| There has been nothing of the kind here, nor 
> 


had there been at Corinth, and we cannot in 


,| any reason expect that in countries where the 
| change has so rapidly taken place, a high stand- 


ard should at once prevail; nor can we ex- 
pect that Satan, who has been foiled in his 
attempt to crus ch out Christianity here by per- 
secution, should leave untried his cruel arts 


_to spoil in every possible way the work which 
| he cannot stop. 


As yet I have been speaking mainly of the 
capital; but the same remarks will apply to 
a gr vat extent to about 120 villages, large 
and small, within a circuit of about twenty 
in which we 
see the effects of Christianity so strikingly as 
in the capital, whilst. the unsatisfactory symp- 
There is sometimes 


ties in their respective districts to induce at- 
tendance at the chapel, and the servile sub- 
mission to the great is still more apparent. 
At the same time there are many most in- 
teresting little companies of Christians in these 
country r districts. 

We are often struck with the amount of 
what would be called legal preaching on the 
part of the native preachers, and any one dis- 
posed to carp would find abundant occasion 
Still, there 
are not a few whose addresses are earnest and 


simple, and which are, 1 fully believe, at- 


tended with a blessing from above. And 
though many go about preaching, whose 
qualifications, to say the least, are of a doubt- 
ful character, I cannot but think that this de- 
sire to preach is on the whole a great blessing. 
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Paul rejoiced that Christ was preached, | 
though some “ preached Christ of contention,” 
“even of envy and strife.” There does not 
seem to be much of such preaching here ; the 
temptation is rather to preach for the sake of 
gaining applause and a position in the church ; 
but I do not see why we have not as much 
cause to rejoice as Paul had in this readiness 
to preach, when, as in this country, there are 
such numbers who know nothing of the first 
rudiments of Christianity and of its require- 
ments, 

Some will perhaps be inquiring, “ Wit 
all this native work going on, what position 
does the missionary hold?” This is not dif- 
ficult to There are nine leading 
churches in the capital, each of which has a 
country district attached to it, containing 
from ten to thirty or more village churches 
each. There are at present six missionaries 
residing at the capital, and, bearing very | 
much the relation of pastor tothe town church, 
and of bishop to the country churches, they 
have no lack of work. And besides the over- 
sight and assistance rendered directly to these 
churches, there is a large amount of other work 
in connection with schools, translations, writ- 
ing, etc., which leaves them very little leisure. 

It will require great care and wisdom on) 
their part to prevent their respective churches 
being too dependent upon them. At pres- 
eut the missionaries are, apparently, the pow- 
er that directs the whole. There is a great 
lack of arrangement and order in the native 
mind, except in connection with compulsion. 
The master can regulate the movements of 
his slaves, the officer can march his soldiers 
about as he pleases, but voluntary work needs 
a directing hand from some one more used to 
it than these people are. This is the place oc- 
cupied by the missionaries, in addition to the 
large amount of religious teaching which they 
impart, and most essential it is in the present 
state of things. Yet, in the attempt thus to 
regulate and direct, there is great danger of 
losing the relation of brother and becoming 
the master. 


auswer., 


But a more interesting question perhaps to 
most of my readers will probably be, “ What 
part can Friends take in this work, and what 
have they already done?” The latter ques- 
tion had better be answered first. A sum of 
three hundred pounds or more was spent by 
Friends before my companions and [| left 
Eagland, ia building and furnishing schools, 
which have been under the care of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. ‘The money so spent 
has been of great assistance to the mission, 
and I trust it will still prove to be so; but the 
firs: school so built, owing to the death of the | 
school-master, has not till lately been of the 
service it might otherwise have been, for want 
of @ proper teacher ; and the educational part! 
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of the mission was for some time its weak 
point. For it is impossible for the mission- 
aries, with the many claims upon their time 
and thought which their engagements with 
the various churches under their care impose 
upon them, to give much time to school teach- 
ing. Now, a well-qualified energetic teacher 
has come out, under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, but still two or three 
English teachers are as nothing to supply the 
educational wants of Antananarivo. There 
are numbers of young men that would gladly 
avail themselyes of pretty regular school 
teaching if there was any European to give 
it them, and greatly many of them stand in 
need of it on the simplest subjects; and the 
young women are in still greater need of help 
than the young men. 
(To be concluded.) 
7 Sadahinitiaials nn 
EVENING PRAYER, 
I come to Thee to night, 
In my lone closet where no eye can se, 
And dare to crave an interview with Thee, 
Father of love and light. 
Softly the moonbeams shine 
On the still branches of the shadowy trees, 
While all sweet sounds of evening on the breeze 
Steal through the slumbering vine. 
Thou gav’st the calm repose 
That rests on all; the air, the birds, the flower, 
The human spirit in its weary hour, 
Now at the bright day’s close. 
*T is Nature’s time for prayer; 
The silent praises of the glorious sky, 
And the earth’s orisons profouad and high, 
To Heaven their breathings bear. 
With them my soul would bend 
In humble reverence at thy Holy Throne, 
Trusting the merits of thy Son alone, 
Thy sceptre to extend. 


If I this day have striven 
With thy blest Spirit, or have bowed the knee 
To aught of eartu in weak idolatry, 

[ pray to be forgiven. 

If in my heart has been 
An unforgiving thought, or word, or look, 
Though deep the malice which I scarce could brook, 

Wash me from the dark sin. 

If | have turned away 
From grief or suffering which I might relieve, 
Careless the cup of water e’en to give, 

Forgive me, Lord, I pray. 

And teach me how to feel 
My sinfal wanderings with a deeper smart ; 
And more of mercy and of grave impart, 

My sinfulness to heal. 


Father! my soul would be 
Pure as the drops of eve’s unsullied dew— 
And as the stars whose nightly course is true— 
So would I be to Thee. 
Not for myself alone 
Would I these blessings of thy love implore ; 
But for each penitent, the wide earth o’er, 
Whom Thou hast called thine own. 
And for my heart’s best friends, 
Whose steadfast kindness o’er my painful years 
Has watched, to soothe aflliction’s griefs and tears, 
My warmest prayer ascends, 
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Should o’er their path decline 

The light of yiadness, or of hope, or health, 

Be Thou their solace, and their joy, and wealth, 
As they have long been mine. 


And now, O Father, take 
The heart I cast with humble faith on Thee, 
And cleanse its depths from each impurity, 
For my Redeemer’s sake. 


eet 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 8th inst. 

Great Britain.—George Peabody died in London 
on the 4th, in his 75th year. General sorrow for 
this event was expressed in the journals, and many 
public manifestations were made by draping build- 
ings, &ec. The Queen directed that his funeral ser- 
vices should be held in Westminster Abbey on the 
12th, and that the remains should be deposited in 
the royal vault until the time for their removal to 
America. 


IaeLayp.—Archbishop Cullen, the head of the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, has issued a pas- 
toral enjoining all members of societies similar to 
the Fenian organization, to abandon them, referring 


to the evils produced by secret societies in Spain | 


and Italy, and saying that the members of such as- 
sociations will incur the penalty of excommunica- 
tion. 

A number of priests returning from a land-meet- 


wait, and so badly beaten that one died in conse- 
quence. The assailants were supposed to be Orange- 
men, and the Coroner’s jury had brought in a ver- 
dict of murder against seven men who were impli- 
cated. 

Franxce.—Several electoral meetings were held in 
Paris on the 4th, without disorder and without in- 
terference, but some were dissolved by the police. 
Henri Rochefort, who has for some time been pub- 
lishing at Brussels a paper called the Lonterne, 


which strongly opposed the Emperor and his politi- 


cal proceedings, and the circulation of which was 
forbidden in France, having recently set out to re- 


turn to Paris, was arrested on the frontier, but was | 


subsequently released and provided with a safe 
conduct, by the Emperor’s order. He has since ad- 


dressed a political meeting in Paris, and has been | 


nominated as a candidate for member of the Legisla 
tive Body from one ward of that city. Ledru Rollin, a 
noted republican in 1848, who has been in exile in 
England for several years, has accepted a nomina 
tion from another district, but without taking the 
oath of personal fidelity to the Emperor. 

Bsicium.—The convession for a telegraphic cable 
proposed to be laid from Ostend to some point on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, between 
Maine and Georgia, by an American company, was 
signed in Paris by the Belgian Minister on the 5th 
inst. 


Spaixn.—A manifesto was expected in Madrid on | 


the 8th from the ex-Queen, announcing her abdica- 
tion in favor of her son; but a telegram was re- 
ceived from Paris countermanding, by her order, 
the publication of the document. 

A change had taken place in the Ministry, by the 
retirement of some of the members, the question of 
candidates for the monarchy being the cause of dif- 
ference. 
resigned, contrary to the wishes of the Regent and 
of Prim, the Prime Minister. It is now reported 
that the opposition to the Duke of Genoa is grow- 
ing stronger. The Cortes has again adjourned. 


2 | day, dated Eighth month, 1868. 
ing at Cavan were assaulted by persons lying in| 





| pine Islands. 


Admiral Topete, Minister of Marine, also | 
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GermMany.—Quite heayy shocks of earthquake 
are reported to have been felt on the lst inst, 
throughout Germany, particularly in Darmstadt, 
Wiesbaden, Mayence and Frankfort. 


Prussta.—The budget laid before the Diet by the 
Ministers recommends the creation of a sinking- 
fund to absorb one per cent. annually for the pub- 
lic debt, with a view to its ultimate extinction ; and 
also proposes the conversion of the present loan 
into 4} per cent. rentes. If the Chamber agree to 
these measures, the proposal for an augmentation 
of taxes will be withdrawn. 


Avsrria.—The insurrection at Cattaro in Dal- 
matia is reported suppressed. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at Athens on the 
3d, on a visit to the King of Greece. 


Turkey.—Dispatches from Constantinople, re- 
ceived in London on the 8th, reported that owing 
to the combined efforts of the diplomatic corps in 
that city, there is a prospect of securing free navi- 
gation of the Dardanelles for the merchant marine 
of all nations. The representations of foreign en- 
voys have been favorably received by the Sultan, 
who appears disposed to concede their demands. 

It is now said that the Sultan will not attend the 
opening of the Suez Canal. 


Arrica.—A letter has been received in London, 
dated at Zanzibar, Ninth month 9th. giving infor- 
mation that letters from Dr. Livingstone had 
reached the British consul there, on the previous 
He was in good 
health, and had spent the year previous in explor- 
ing the region lying south of Lake Tanganyika, 
which he found to contain many small springs or 
inner lakes, which he regards as the true sources 
of the Nile. As he reqnested that certain supplies 
should be dispatched to him, including almanaes for 
1869 and 1870, it is supposed that he intended re- 
maining in the country for a long time, and he gave 
no indication of his proposed course, or of the point 


j at which he expected to emerge on his way home- 
ward. 


Kast Inpizes.—On the 27th of Tenth month a se- 
vere earthquake occurred at Manilla, in the Philip- 
All the houses were shaken, and 
part of the city walls fell. 

Sovurn America.—Advices from Panama, of the 
38th ult., say that the voleano of Puchuce, in Co- 
lombia, about twenty miles from Popayan, broke 
out into ernption on the 4th ult., emitting immense 
quantities of smoke, flame, sulphur and ashes. It 
was feared that the towns and villages in its vicini- 
ty must have been buried by the ashes, and many 
of the inhabitants destroyed. Soon after the erup- 
tion, the river Cauca was observed to rise very 
suddenly, bringing down great numbers of dead 
bodies both of men and animals. At Tacna, in 
Peru, a rather strong earthquake was experienced 
on the 7th ult., but no unusual movement is re- 
ported from any other quarter. It is stated, indeed, 
that on the days for which Falb predicted violent 
earthquakes, the whole of Peru enjoyed a singular 
immunity from such visitations, although fur a 
year past one part or another of the country has 
been frequently subjected to them. The alarm 
which Lis predictions had excited in Peru has sub- 
sided. 

Domestic.—The Board of Education in Cincinnati 
decided on the Ist inst., by a vote of 22 to 15, to 
exclude from the public schools the reading of the 
Bible, public prayer and the singing of hymns. An 
injunction was granted in the State Supreme Court, 
on the 2d, restraining the Board from carrying this 
resolution into effect. 





